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Prize Essay Contest for Foremen 


ARLY in February THe Conrerence Boarp 
announced a prize essay contest open to all fore- 
men or persons occupying corresponding posi- 

tions in companies associated with the Board. Foremen 
were invited to discuss the question: ‘“‘What Can a 
Foreman Do to Build High Morale in His Depart- 
ment?” This question was amplified by three sug- 
gestions: 

“How can he bring out the best in his men, stimulate 
team work, make them better and happier employees and 
citizens ? 

“How can he work with other foremen and his supe- 
riors to increase smooth operation and friendly feeling 
throughout the organization ? art 


“How much of this can he accomplish by himself, and 
in what ways can management help him realize the full- 
est possibilities of his job?” 

It was emphasized that letters would be judged on 
the basis of the ideas they contained and on the evidence 
of sincere effort to work out practical principles of good 
foremanship. Literary style was of minor importance. 
When the contest closed on April 15th, 1,915 entries had 
been received from foremen representing 226 companies, 
in 39 states, the District of Columbia, and Canada. 

The essays as a whole revealed thoughtful study of 
the foreman’s responsibilities and comprehension of his 
exacting requirements as contact man between higher 
management and rank and file employees. Many state- 
ments drawn from the essays were quoted in the May 
Management Record, and others will appear in a future 
issue. In fact, such a large number of entries were so 
nearly equal in merit and showed so broad a grasp of 
the essentials of good foremanship that the judges were 
faced with a difficult task in selecting the prize winners. 
After careful consideration the following awards were 
made: 


FIRST PRIZE—$100.00 


R. O. FLansspurc 
Belle City Malleable Iron Company, Racine, Wis. 


SECOND PRIZE—$50.00 


RicuarD S. THATCHER 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa: 


THIRD PRIZE—$25.00 


JosepH M. ConnoLiy 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Marcus Hook, Pa. 


FOURTH PRIZES—$5.00 


G. S. BrickeTT 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Westminster, Md. 
JosepH S. Daty 
Berger Brothers Company, New Haven, Conn. 
C. Ciirron Epwarps 
Ditzler Color Company Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Cart GOSLINE 
John Deere Tractor Works, Waterloo, Iowa 
Maxim Minikes 


New York & Queens Electric Light & Power Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


DESERVING OF HONORABLE MENTION 


Cuartes D. B. Acnew, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cuarzes H. Attan, Yale and Towne Manufacturing Co., 
Stamford, Conn. 

C. J. AnpersEN, Milwaukee Electric Railway and Transport 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Quotation of statistics and other material in this publication is permitted when due credit is given to THE CONFERENCE BOARD 
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Jesse S. Basin, Shell Oil Company, Inc., Norco, La. 

Frank F. Barr, New York & Queens Electric Light & Power 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y 

S. M. Catpwett, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

L. L. Cook, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Elwood, Ind. 

Cuartes C. Coon, Milwaukee Electric Railway and Trans- 
port Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Crarence L. Cur ter, Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

W. F. Dams, International Shoe Company, Hartford, Ill. 

Carteton F. Dean, Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., 
South Chicago, Il. 

M. H. W. Dent, Shell Oil Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. ALExanpeER Dick, Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., New York City. 

Rosert Dossier, Jr., Ludlow Manufacturing & Sales Co., 
Ludlow, Mass. 

Tuomas E. Dorie, United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

E. J. Epwarps, Sr., Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 

ae Graves, International Shoe Company, Washington, 

oO. 

JosepH C. Hamitton, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 

Cuartes L. Hammonp, Kansas Electric Power Company, 
Leavenworth, Kans. 

Herman Heinzier, American Hard Rubber Company, 
Butler, N. J. 

Otro B. Hersener, Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., 
South Chicago, IIl. 

Witi1am Hartman, Milwaukee Electric Railway and Trans- 
port Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. R. Jounson, Campbell, Wyant and Cannon Foundry 
Company, Muskegon, Mich. 

Paut B. Kasaxove, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 

Georce A. KenneLey, Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


J. E. Lanprriep, Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

B. H. Lewis, Pullman Incorporated, St. Louis, Mo. 

Donatp W. Lioyp, Jr., Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

Exttsworty D. Martreson, General Electric Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Beas McCatium, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 

H. R. McCoy, American Steel Foundries, Calumet City, Ill. 

Joun W. McExueney, Jr., International Agricultural Corp., 
Americus, Ga. 

Cuartes L. Murpuy, Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., New York City 

Witiram O. Murt ann, Jr., Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company, Youngstown, O. 

Morris Noten, Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

pagoeeaa C. Ocpen, Jr., Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 


Tueopore E. Patmer, Gilbert and Barker Manufacturing 
Co., West Springfield, Mass. 


Cuartes Roserts, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Norsert F. Scuroeper, Hamilton Manufacturing Co., 
Two Rivers, Wis. 


James J. Sorensen, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wi.uam F. Sorensen, Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. Pau. Tierney, Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, 
Youngstown, O. 

GertrupeE L. Tranter, Colgate—Palmolive—Peet Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

T. James Turre, Lawyers’ Cooperative Publishing Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

ANATOLE VERETZKY, New York Steam Corp., New York City 


J. M. Wattace, Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, 
East Chicago, Ind. 


FIRST PRIZE 


R. O. FLansspurc 


Before giving an opinion on this question, one must 
assume several things—first, that the management has 
set up an employer-employee policy which, if adminis- 
tered properly, would develop good employer-employee 
relations; second, that the foreman has the proper slant 
on management, labor and foremanship. 

Regarding management, he must appreciate the fact 
that the firm employing him represents the investment 
of one or many individuals in the form of buildings, 
equipment and materials, for the purpose of manufac- 
turing some useful product or service needed by society. 
He must understand that the investors who have put 


their savings in his plant are entitled to dividends on 
their investment. : 

Regarding labor, he must appreciate that it is a neces- 
sary part of the scheme of manufacture. He must un- 
derstand that harmonious relationships between man- 
agement and labor are a major need of any successful 
manufacturing establishment. He must be aware of the 
fact that labor has certain rights that were abused by a 
few employers and that recently, through law and labor 
organizations, labor has attained a new relationship 
with management, and that he as a foreman must 
adjust himself to this new condition. 
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As a foreman, it is his duty to see that quality work is 
done at a competitive cost and that harmonious rela- 
tions are maintained between management and labor, 
in this way making dividends possible for the investor 
and job security for the workingman. 

With a good employer—employee policy, and a proper 
understanding of the responsibilities of management, 
labor and foremanship, the foreman can build higher 
morale in his department by promoting better em- 
ployer-employee relationship. 


There are many ways in which a foreman can accom- 
plish this relationship. Each in itself may appear small 
and insignificant. So, too, is the atom and yet as we all 
know, enough of them makes the world. And so it is 
with the small things that make up our daily relation- 
ships with employees—enough small bad situations can 
make large serious ones and enough small good ones can 
operate to produce better relationships. 


Following are some of the things that will promote 
better employer-employee relations: 


1. Be sold on your firm and its policies; if you’re not, 
resign. You cannot expect to sell others very long, what 
you yourself won’t accept. 


2. Build up management’s and labor’s confidence in 
you. The best job for management or labor is done when 
the foreman has the confidence of each that he is honestly 
presenting its problems to the other. 


3. Don’t sell yourself at the expense of management. 
Do a good job of promoting plant policy and you auto- 
matically sell yourself. 


4. Remember that all labor is human and as such, sub- 
ject to all its peculiarities and shortcomings. Tell em- 
ployees when they do a good job. Reprimand them when 
it is needed but do so in such a way that it does not em- 


barrass them or cause them to lose face with other em- 
ployees; give prompt attention to their complaints; show 
interest in their problems; be sympathetic and under- 
standing; in other words, let each occasion find you 
conducting yourself as if a reversal of relationships existed 
and you were the employee. 


5. Lastly, know how to give instructions. Always give 
the reason why. It helps for these reasons: 


The employee will more easily understand his 
instructions. 

He will accept instructions in a better spirit. 

He will be less likely to make mistakes. 

It is an indication of your respect for his intelligence. 

It will inspire a deeper interest in his job. 

It will help the worker to see management’s point of 
view. 

It will encourage the worker to cooperate with others 
whose work 1s related to his. 

It will satisfy his natural curiosity. 


A good foreman understands the necessity of having 
good relations with other foremen, and will use the same 
procedure to attain this end that he does with the men 
directly under him. A foreman has fallen short of 
building higher morale or good employer-employee 
relations if he has confined his efforts to his department 
only. He must extend them to embrace the entire plant. 

Provided management has set up a good employer- 
employee policy, the responsibility for poor employer— 
employee relations must then rest with supervision. 

Management can help the foreman by keeping him 
fully posted on changes in plant policy as they affect 
him, constantly reminding him of the importance of 
better employer-employee relations, with suggestions 
for bringing them about. Better quality and better 
costs cannot be had until better employer-employee 
relations are developed and steadfastly maintained. 


SECOND PRIZE 


RicuarD S. THATCHER 


The vital point of contact between stockholder and 
employee is neither President, Manager nor higher exec- 
utives; it is the immediate supervisor or foreman. His 
value to a company should not be underestimated, for 
he is the channel through which the worker receives and 
judges the policies and ideals of those who create them 
for industry. He largely controls the mental attitude 
of the worker; therefore, he must remember that 
the old line rule-of-thumb, savagely aggressive fore- 
man of former times no longer fills the bill and the 
sphere of his usefulness grows more limited each pass- 
ing year. 


The truly successful foreman must be a translator of 


ideas into action and results, a creator of plans and 
practice and a transformer of mental energy into physi- 
cal energy. He must enjoy the sincere respect, loyalty, 
good will, and complete confidence of his men to obtain 


maximum quantity and quality of work and maintain a 
spirit of friendly cooperation. 

He can bring out the best in his men, stimulate team- 
work and make them better and happier citizens by us- 
ing tact and remembering at all times that his men are 
just as human as he; that they too have.families and 
homes and are also interested in not only maintaining, 
but elevating theit standard of living and enjoying the 
finer things of life. Bearing this in mind, it is easy for 
the tactful foreman to gain the willing and friendly co- 
operation of his workmen toward any proposal he should 
make in the way of instructions, new methods, etc., by 
showing them the gains or advantages they can realize 
through its adoption, because men are always willing, 
even anxious, to do anything which will benefit them- 
selves or their families. ; 

He can get closer to the heart of a man by speaking to 
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him occasionally about his family, his home, one of his 
hobbies, a sport in which he is interested, etc., because 
a man likes to talk about that which gives him pleasure. 
A favor or some personal assistance which he may ren- 
der a man means a lot towards maintaining a warm feel- 
ing that will nurture satisfaction, contentment and 
loyalty. 

By studying and analyzing each man individually, a 
good foreman can develop and increase the knowledge, 
skill, efficiency and value of his men both to himself and 
to the company. The foreman must learn each work- 
man’s good traits as compared with his bad ones, his 
peculiarities, hobbies and interests, so that he may be 
better equipped to deal with each man individually, 
and thus more readily convert his bad traits into good 
ones. It is a good plan to keep a confidential record of 
such an analysis and check the progress being made. 
Using this analysis as a guide, the foreman is better able 
to place each man on the job to which he is best fitted 
and where he is most contented. 

He can increase happiness and cooperation by being 
kind, fair and human in all his dealings, allowing not 
the slightest taint of partiality to exist and showing ap- 
preciation of good work. A sincere “‘pat on the back” 
means a lot to a worker. When a man has performed a 
job incorrectly, most foremen are prone to punish or 
“bawl him out,” although they often fail to give credit 
where it is due. 

A good foreman always reflects cheerfulness and, at 
all times, practices self-control, not allowing himself to 
become emotionally upset when something has been 
done wrong or someone tries his patience. Sarcasm and 
a sour disposition should be avoided at all times as they 
definitely break down morale and spirit. He must con- 
tinually maintain justice, when dealing with his men, 
and show a broad sympathy when they experience sor- 
row or trouble. The welfare of his men should ever be 
in his mind; he should protect them from work hazards 
and dangers by furnishing safety devices and guards, 
and by constantly training them along safety lines. 

The workman is in a splendid position to offer sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the product being: manu- 
factured, the process used or the method of manufac- 
ture. He, therefore, should be encouraged to think con- 
structively and submit each suggestion which he feels 
may have merit. It is a good plan to reward the man 
financially for suggestions adopted, the amount of 
reward being determined by the savings effected over a 
given period of time. If the saving be great, the man 
should be proportionally remunerated. This will 
stimulate other workmen to submit suggestions which 
may prove worthwhile and effect real savings. A com- 
pany has everything to gain with such a set-up. 

When new men enter a department, the foreman 
should create interest in the work for them and gain 
their confidence by clearly and thoroughly explaining 


the work. He can maintain this interest by helping men 
doing lower rated work to more adequately fit them- 
selves to advance to higher grade work. He must con- 
stantly plan for an even flow of work in the department 
to keep his men busy, avoiding temporary congestion 
and slack periods, resulting in “‘short time.” 

When complaints or grievances arise, they should be 
carefully analyzed and settled immediately. This main- 
tains satisfaction and good will. If they drag on, they 
grow, gain momentum, cause hard feeling and dissatis- 
faction and often leave an ugly mark which is slow and 
hard to obliterate. Under no circumstances should a 
foreman make a promise unless he is absolutely sure he 
can fulfill it. 

Since the foreman is the final contact, the cutting 
edge, so to speak, between management and labor and 
upon him ultimately depends the putting across of im- 
proved methods, safety, loyalty, sanitation, cooperation, 
happy and harmonious labor relations, it is imperative 
that he be guided by the above. “Just as the foreman 
is—so is the company.” 

He can work with other foremen and his superiors to 
increase smooth operation and friendly feeling through- 
out the organization by using the same principles of 
human nature which have been previously described. 
He must be unselfish and never allow jealousy to enter 
his make-up, and must realize that his department 
would mean little to the company, in itself, but by 
working in harmony and cooperation with all other 
departments, for a common cause, he will be marked as 
successful by his superiors, be in line for promotion and 
the company will certainly progress. Every foreman 
should consider his department a link in the company 
chain and remember that “‘a chain is as strong as its 
weakest link.” 

Management can greatly help the foreman by con- 
ducting courses or conferences on “Handling Human 
Nature,” “Human Relations in Industry,” “Manage- 
ment,” etc. When a man learns a trade, he serves an 
apprenticeship; if a profession, he studies in the uni- 
versity and the business man prepares in-either college 
or business school. However, when managing men, one 
picks up what he can from experience, then does his best. 
There is an obvious need for more courses on the man- 
agement of men—to adequately fit one to handle the - 
toughest problem known—human nature. 

Management should constantly be searching for men 
in its ranks with potential ability for supervisors and 
foremen to train so that when the occasion arises they 
may promote men from their own organization, rather 
than bring any one in from outside plants. Disregarding 
line promotion always creates dissatisfaction in any 
organization. Since capable foremen are indispensable 
to any successful concern, they should be accordingly — 
compensated. 

Most of the aforementioned can be accomplished by 
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the foreman himself; but it would aid him greatly and 
certainly benefit the entire organization, if the same 
principles of human nature, as previously described, 
were practiced by all the management from the very 
top, down to the lowest class worker. When a foreman 
has worked hard, constructively building up morale, 
only to have a higher executive act in an untactful 
manner, his effort has been in vain. As a matter of fact, 
the higher executives should set the example for their 
subordinates. 

Joint meetings of top executives and foremen for the 


purpose of discussing company policies, business con- 
ditions, contemplated changes in hours, rates or salaries 
would be very beneficial. They would enable the fore- 
man to gain a clear understanding of matters which he 
should be familiar with, enabling him to give his men 
the correct interpretation, thereby settling apparent 
grievances before they really develop. 

In conclusion, I cannot overemphasize the necessity 
of tact, clear thinking, fairness, honesty, and human 
kindness for building and strengthening morale within 
an organiZation. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Josepy M. Conno.tiy 


1. How can you, as a foreman, bring out the best in 
your men, stimulate team work, make them better and 
happier employees and citizens? 


Take a sincere, friendly interest in the welfare, physi- 
cal comfort, promotion and advancement of each of 
your employees, in full proportion to his ability. 


Show no favoritism or partiality. Treat all men alike. 


Develop an interest in the employee’s interests out- 
side of working hours, his family life, hobbies, sports, 
etc., and inquire concerning them occasionally. 


Make a study of each employee as to the characteris- 
tics of his nature in order to develop the best means of 
approach when it becomes necessary due to discipline, 
changes in methods, discussions on costs, production, 
ctc. 

Do everything possible to maintain good working 
conditions. Supply proper light and ventilation, main- 
tain good-housekeeping and safeguards, and by thor- 
ough instruction and supervision, show your interest 
in accident prevention. Supply proper tools and equip- 
ment, keep machines in good working order, endeavor 
to supply the best material to work with, and maintain 
suitable locker and washroom facilities. 


Convince the employee, by your manner of giving 
instructions and your methods of training, that you 
sincerely desire to be helpful. 

Make sure he fully understands the hours of work, 
change of shifts, his wage rate and any possible future 
advancement that may be in store for him. 

Endeavor, wherever possible, to place men on jobs 
with due regard to their physical fitness and personal 
preferences. 

Always be willing to listen, regardless of what subject 
is brought up for discussion. If a new idea is broached, 
promise immediate consideration and check it thor- 


oughly. If it proves applicable from all standpoints, 
take the necessary steps to make it part of the operation 
and be sure to praise the employee who submitted it. 
If it does not prove feasible and offers no economy, 
explain the “why” thoroughly and carefully to the 
man in such a manner as not to discourage the submis- 
sion of further ideas. If the subject happens to be per- 
sonal or a grievance relating to his particular job, his 
fellow workmen, etc., do everything possible by sympa- 
thetic understanding, patient explanation and advice 
to settle the difficulty. 

Treat all men with respect, never underestimate 
them, let them feel they are helping you, ask their 
advice, let them feel their importance, avoid being sar- 
castic and above all respect their confidence. 

Make personal contacts with all the men as often as 
possible. Let them know you are satisfied with their 
work or, if not, take the time and patience to explain, 
in the proper manner, why the work is unsatisfactory. 
Never lose your temper in the presence of any of 
your men. 

In selling new ideas to men, first endeavor to put them 
in a receptive mood. Show them you are interested in 
how they will be affected personally, point out all ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, discuss all questions and 
above all point out the reasons why changes are 
necessary. 

Practice tolerance in all your dealings with men. Do 
not be too severe when mistakes are made, but try to 
point out in a friendly, helpful manner, how to prevent 
a recurrence. Never show up a man’s weakness, but 
rather discover his strong points and play them up. 
Never reprimand a man in the presence of fellow 
employees. 

Do not make any promises that you cannot keep, 
and when you do make them, make sure they are 
fulfilled. 
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Set an example for all the men under you. By your 
appearance, manner, attitude, word and action, en- 
deavor to make the work as pleasant, profitable, safe 
and friendly as possible. Treat them as partners and 
not as inferiors, give them the benefit of your experience 
and endeavor to develop the “‘we’’ feeling throughout 
your entire organization. 


2. How can you work with other foremen and your 
superiors to increase smooth operation and friendly feel- 
ing throughout the organization ? 


The keynote to this pertinent question is, in my 
opinion, ‘‘cooperation.” The ability to get along and 
work with your fellow foremen and your superior 
depends entirely on the effort you make to cooperate 
thoroughly in all matters pertaining to the work of the 
entire organization. It is possible to show your willing- 
ness in many ways in this respect: 


a. Share experiences and thus get or give a possible 
solution to a problem that may have confronted all 
department heads at various times in the past. 


b. Swap ideas and consequently get the benefit of 
others’ thoughts in connection with all operations 
throughout the plant. 


c. Develop a “team-work”’ attitude in all your deal- 
ings with other foremen and superiors, regardless of per- 
sonal feelings and the other fellow’s attitude along the 
same lines. 


d. Be willing to accept the responsibility of helping 
others outside of your own department, even to the extent 
of “bending over backward” when you know your help 
will not only benefit the particular foremen, but the entire 
organization as well. 


e. Study new ideas thoroughly before presenting them, 
so as to be able to give a clear picture of results to be 
obtained, costs, etc., when you do present them. 


f. Always keep your promises. 


3. How much of this can you accomplish by yourself, 
and in what ways can management help you realize the 
fullest possibilities of your job? 

I would say you could accomplish very little yourself 
in building high morale in your department without the 
background of interested and intelligent management. 
This statement naturally leads us to the ways man- 
agement can help us. I submit the following: 

1. By supplying us with thorough knowledge of the 
Company’s problems. 

2. By giving us from its greater experience the ad- 
vanced training and education necessary to carry out 
our jobs. 

3. By establishing a fair wage rate. 

4, By taking an interest in working conditions and 
acting on our recommendations, when conditions warrant. 

5. By having all matters pertaining to our depart- 
ments go through us. 

6. By taking prompt action on all ideas that have 
been accepted. 

7. By keeping all promises made. 

8. By treating us with the same respect it expects us 
to show our men. 

In other words, I believe that everything a foreman 
does to build high morale, both in his department and 
throughout the organization, is only a reflection of what 
the management builds in him. The interest shown in 
him and his work and the attitude taken in dealing with 
him, will show up relatively in the same proportion in 
the men under him. 


FOURTH PRIZE 


G. S. BrickeTT 


The effectiveness of a foreman in building up morale 
in his department depends to a great degree upon the 
two general considerations: first, his interpretation and 
carrying out of company policies in letter and spirit; and 
second, his attitude toward the men in his group. 


The first of the above major factors presupposes the 
existence of a definite code on the part of the manage- 
ment of his company regarding employer-employee 
relations. Since most companies do have a specific and 
detailed program covering this field, the problem is 
resolved to the simple issue of how best to inculcate in 
the foreman the realization and appreciation of the 
importance of guiding his activities by this code. 

To familiarize the foreman with the actual company 
policies regarding employee relations, a foreman’s manu- 


_al should be prepared specifically for the purpose. In 


simple and straightforward arrangement the detail con- 
siderations should be listed and elaborated on briefly. 


Having placed the manual in the hands of the fore- 
man, it is important that the plant management make 
sure that its content and purpose are understood. 
Actual discussion by the plant management staff in 
foremen’s meetings and with the separate foremen, as 
issues arise, is essential to further the carrying out of 
the policies. Most important of all, the management 
should stand behind the foreman by scrupulously living 
up to the code, thus establishing itself by fair dealing 
as meaning what is said in the manual. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the neces-_ 
sity of acquainting the foremen at every possible oppor- — 
tunity singly or in groups with general or specific com- 
pany policies, so that they will be guided by them and 
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not by makeshift, self-created codes in their daily deal- 
ings with their men. 


Passing on to the second consideration outlined in 
the opening paragraph, it is felt that the attitude of a 
foreman is reflected in the attitudes of the men working 
under him, and their feeling toward him largely condi- 
tions the type of work they do for him and the interest 
they take in the plant as a whole. Therefore it is all- 
important that the foreman himself have a desirable 
attitude toward his work, his men, his fellow foremen, 
and the management he represents. Consistently effi- 
cient himself, with a thorough understanding of his own 
job and of the men under him, the ideal foreman has the 
respect, the confidence, and loyalty of every worker 
reporting to him. Alert always to ways of helping his 
men, he tactfully shows them how to perform a better 
job, stimulates them into wanting to improve, and 
makes them feel that it is to their best interest to aim 
at perfection. 


Factors constituting proper foreman attitude fall into 
the following categories: 


1. Discipline 
Never “‘bawl out” a man in presence of others. 
Show no favoritism. 
Be calm and tactful in handling problems of discipline. 
Let men know when their services are satisfactory. 
Let men know precisely in what respects their serv- 

ices are not satisfactory. 

Give directions—not “orders.” 


2. Fairness | Py: ; 
Listen—give willing ear to all men in group. 
Pass credit along where due. 


3. Grievances 
Encourage men to “open up” on grievances. 
Remove cause of possible grievance wherever spotted. 
Eliminate unexplained pay shortages. 
Minimize unequal distribution of overtime. 
Do not break promises. : 
Maintain equal pay for equal services. 
Minimize layoff with short notice. 

Group men so uncongenial fellow workers are not 
together. : 
Check to make sure men are not on jobs for”which 

they are not suited. 
Do not ask too much. 


4. Promotion 5 ; 
Make sure men know that promotion is based on merit. 
Teach several jobs in department to each man so he 

is ready to go up. Teach advantage to men of this 
icy. 
coche worker with ability and ambition to learn 
more than his one job. 


5. Pay : 
Keep pay up to job. 

6. Safety ane . 
Teach men to report every injury no matter how slight. 
Publicize First-Aid-Room facilities. _ 

Make sure men know about availability and proper 
use of safety equipment—goggles, fans, guards, etc. 

Make sure men are cognizant of specific job hazards— 
particularly new men. 


7. Neatness 
Assign definite housekeeping responsibilities. 
Maintain own personal neatness and check that of 
men in group. 
Maintain plant department equipment and buildings 
clean, neat, orderly, painted, etc. 
8. Personal Relations 
Make no half promises. 
Minimize “paling” around outside plant. 
Be sincerely interested in men and their welfare. 
Do not transfer troubles to men. 
Set good example—get “good will” of men. 
Avoid gossip. 
Criticize constructively. 
Encourage loyalty to company by example. 
Show sincere interest in others’ ideas, problems, points 
of view and things in which they are interested. 
Try to indicate how men’s welfare is increased by their 
doing the things you would like to have them do. 
Maintain open mind. 
Encourage men to approach frankly to talk over 
problems. 
Be agreeable, friendly and helpful. 
Never “pass the buck.” 
9, Encouragement 
Make men feel that their jobs are essential, worth- 
while and important. 
Encourage sense of security in job. 
Try to keep men in jobs they like and to which they 
are suited. 
Acknowledge tasks particularly well done. 
10. Education 
Teach quality workmanship. 
Teach waste elimination. 
Give specific, careful and clear instructions. 
Lay out work ahead. 
In instructing use system of “tell, show, check and 
follow-up.” 
Teach care of tools, motion saving and other refine- 
ments of job. 
Encourage men to report mistakes, 
Encourage suggestions. 
11. General 
Make sure men know details of vacation system. 
Make sure men know group insurance plans or similar 
company aided projects. 
Tell men as much as is known of business outlook. 


The development of a high morale in the working 
force of any plant is dependent to a great extent on the 
general policies of the company. If the company policies 
are in line with the best practices, the major problem in 
developing plant morale consists of the breaking down 
of organization barriers that prevent these policies from 
reaching through to the rank and file of the workers. 
As new situations are continually having a direct influ- 
ence on foremen’s attitudes, a company’s program must 
be kept in line with changing conditions. 

With the management enlightened, cooperative and 
eager to keep its program up-to-date, it becomes rela- 
tively easy for a foreman who is conscientious and alert 
to maintain at all times the respect, confidence and 
loyalty of his men and to operate his department most 
efficiently. 
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What Can a Foreman Do to Build High Morale in 
His Department; to Work Smoothly with Other Fore- 
men and the Management ? The answer to these ques- 
tions lies largely with the foreman. First, he must 
possess the essential qualifications necessary to accom- 
plish these objectives. Second, lacking these qualities, 
he must train and develop himself along certain definite 
lines. He must realize in the beginning that the burden 
of accomplishment does not rest entirely with the other 
fellow, but begins, and in a large measure remains, with 
the foreman. 

There is no definite set of rules whereby a higher 
degree of morale may be injected into a department; 
however, there are many contributing factors. Each 
worker represents a different pattern in the human 
scale and, therefore, the relationship between foreman 
and worker must be dealt with individually. The first 
step by the foreman should be one that assures the suc- 
cess of the whole question and here it is—treat the other 
fellow, regardless of his position or ability, as you, your- 
self, would wish to be treated. In other words, he 
should be natural, sincere, human, honest and a square- 
shooter, cooperating with those above, below and beside 
him. He should consider his men as working with him, 
not under him. Men gain knowledge by example faster 
and easier than by any other method—seeing is believ- 
ing. The foreman is the pattern for the worker to fol- 
low, hence, all dealings by him should embody these 
qualities. He should know the abilities, failings, likes 
and dislikes, traits and qualifications of his men and 
work from these angles. By right instruction and in- 
spiration he tends to bring out only the best in the 
worker, and harmony, the keynote of industrial rela- 
tionship, is the result. 

All men are entitled to their own ideas and deduc- 
tions. Hence, the foreman in his quest for higher morale 
should be tactful, open-minded, tolerant and fair in the 
operation of his department. Be friendly, but remem- 
ber that familiarity leads to disregard of authority. Be 
thorough and enthusiastic—they are contagious quali- 
ties. Be a good listener, slow to criticize, slow to censure 
and slow to anger. Know the complete story first. 

The worker should be encouraged to ask questions 
regarding the work in hand, the company, or any phase 
of the business he does not understand. If unable to 
give a satisfactory answer the foreman should be broad- 
minded enough to acknowledge this fact and promise 
the worker to obtain further information and pass it on 
to him. Keep this promise, both will benefit. Good work 
deserves acknowledgment and acknowledgment helps 
to develop incentive in the worker, creates interest in 
the job, broadens one’s faith in his fellow man. 

Every man inherits a certain amount of creative 


instinct. Periodically check each worker for his personal 
ideas on better ways of doing his particular job and the 
work of the department in general. The foreman should 
assure him credit will be given where credit is due. 
Industry lookes to each for better methods. Both must 
feel that he has an essential part in the success of the 
whole scheme. The foreman should gain the confidence 
of his men; build goodwill. Men appreciate fair dealings. 
Be of service to them. The safe return of each worker to 
his family and home at the close of each day rests to a 
great extent with the foreman. Higher morale is the 
natural outcome of the foregoing contributing factors 
in the relationship of foreman and worker. A contented, 
happy and safe worker is a contented and satisfied home 
maker, an asset to the community and a worthwhile 
law-abiding citizen. 

The successful foreman should never lose sight of the 
interdependence of all departments, one upon the other: 
That all departments are striving for the same final goal 
of completed results; that the harmonious coordination 
of all activities is the successful result of interdepart- 
mental cooperation. Personalities have no bearing on 
the issue. The picture to be held in mind among fore- 
men, department heads and management, is one of 
helpful, constructive, dependable cooperation with the 
final product the result of right judgment, right activity 
and the right thinking of all concerned; with full 
acknowledgment of the other fellow’s right to a place 
in the final accounting. By personal example and pre- 
cept each foreman can help materially in bringing about 
harmonious interdepartmental relations. 

Both management and men need an interpreter. The 
foreman must know and understand the policies handed 
down by the management to be put into operation with 
the worker and he, in turn, must represent the ideas and 
opinions of the workers with the management. The 
successful foreman should have a broad knowledge of 
the various activities of the business, of company poli- 
cies, procedure and ethics. This knowledge should come 
through foremen meetings where open discussion is the 
rule and through foreman-management meetings and 
through personal contact. The success of foreman- 
worker relationship depends a great deal on foreman- 
management cooperation. Success in one begets suc- 
cess in the other. 

In conclusion, after all is said and done, written and 
discussed, we come back to the simple truth of the 
whole matter, whether it concerns the worker, other 
foremen, the management or the relationship of all 
three—treat the other fellow as you, yourself, would 
wish to be treated. This attitude by a foreman, coupled 
with the foregoing contributing factors, will build — 
higher morale in any department. 
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Upon the shoulders of the foreman rests a grave re- 
sponsibility. An executive or a supervisor may know 
the details and technics of his business thoroughly, 
but to put these essentials into effective operation he 
must have the aid of the proper foreman. We live in 
an age of specialization and the foreman is the specialist 
in that particular phase of the business he is in charge of. 

The main ingredients of a lasting and successful 
organization are efficient operation and the good qual- 
ity of the product or services rendered. It is the job of 
the foreman to bring all this about, not only with the 
materials at his disposal, but through the thinking 
machinery of the plant, the employee. The manage- 
ment may give him the proper material, but it depends 
solely upon the foreman as to the results he will obtain 
from the human element who handle that material. 

Success obtained at the expense of the morale or well- 
being of the employee can at best be only superficial, 
never lasting or sustained. It is the job of the good fore- 
man to build up a high morale and a spirit of coopera- 
tion that are not only essential to the success of the 
business, but are the inalienable rights of a free work- 
man. It is the duty industry owes to the country to 
make its employees better workmen, and far more 
important, better and happier citizens. 

What then are the requisites that a foreman must 
possess to help accomplish this ambitious program ? 
The foreman who can develop the qualities listed below 
will be equipped with the right tools to accomplish 
this task. 


1. Knowledge 

The foreman must know his job thoroughly and be 
able to impart this knowledge quickly and clearly. No 
matter how difficult a problem is, it can be simply ex- 
plained, if the teacher himself understands it thor- 
oughly. A man will do a job more willingly, better and 
more economically, and surely more safe/y, if he under- 
stands what he is doing. He is happier as he feels he is 
not an automaton. His interest is aroused, and the job 
or his product is better because of it. His respect for 
his foreman is increased, which lightens the latter’s 
task considerably. 


Pan 
If a man is more than a machine, he has intelligenc 
and feelings. These must be respected. An employee 
should never be commanded or summarily ordered 
about. It breaks his spirit, humbles him and he reacts 
inwardly against his supposed oppressor. An employee 
cannot do his best, if he feels he has a fancied or actual 
grievance. It creates inhibitions and complexes that 
cannot help but curtail his production, and make him 
an unhappy individual. How much better if his fore- 


man makes him feel that he is doing something because 
he is part of the organization and that the job cannot 
be done unless he does his share. A discontented em- 
ployee will do so much and no more. The contented 
employee will always do a little more than what is re- 
quired of him, which may be the difference between the 
success or failure of a job or even of an organization. 
3. Understanding 

A man cannot do his job well, if he is ill, has financial 
difficulties or troubles at home, or fancied or actual 
grievances against his company or his fellow employees. 
An understanding foreman, who is humane and not 
feared by his men will usually gain their confidence. 
He may not be able to solve the problem himself but 
he can prevent a lot of trouble by recognizing the con- 
dition. By tact and diplomacy he can talk to the em- 
ployee and help him to adjust himself; usually by just 
pointing out his responsibility to his family, company, 
and to himself. However the foreman must first have 
the friendship of his men and their complete confidence. 
A prime factor in gaining this confidence, is that the 
foreman must at all times respect the integrity of his 
men. A man who feels he is trusted and respected will 
respond in a like manner to his foreman and a mutual 
understanding will result. 
4. Decision 

A good foreman should not waiver or hesitate. He 
must make decisions and stick by them. However he 
will not set a good example, if the tasks assigned by 
him will serve no useful purpose. The men will soon 
lose confidence in that type of foreman. There is noth- 
ing so annoying to a man as to have him spend hours 
at a job, only to find that it has gone to naught. Men 
do not work just because they must be on the job eight 
hours. They must work for a purpose, to be contented. 


5. Fairness 

A foreman must be fair, impartial and show no fa- 
voritism. Men rarely complain so much against actual 
pay as they do against relative pay. They resent doing 
the equivalent work of another employee and receiving 
less money for it. It is such conditions that the foreman 
should attempt to adjust if it is possible to do so. Equal 


_ consideration is the essence of fairness. 


6. Cooperation 

Cooperation between the foreman and his fellow 
workers is another essential quality. He will find his 
task a difficult one if he cannot receive the voluntary 
aid of his fellow workers. 

Though the above requisites are assets which must 
be developed and possessed by the foreman himself, 
yet the part the management plays is very important. 
To realize the fullest possibilities, the management 
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must also have confidence in the decisions and judg- 
ment of its foreman. A foreman who cannot get the 
materials or equipment required by his men for the 
safe and efficient operation of their job; who cannot get 
recognition for men who are deserving; who cannot 
eliminate or prevent troublesome conditions, is obvious- 


ly one who will soon lose the confidence, understanding 
and respect of his employees. He is thus deprived of his 
essential tools in building the high morale which he has 
set as his goal. The management must be prepared to 
put the decisions and requests of their foreman into 
effect wherever possible. Their cooperation is essential. 


FOURTH PRIZE 


Cari GOSLINE 


A foreman’s department, to a large extent, is a reflec- 
tion of himself. To gain a high state of morale among his 
men, he must first acquire it himself. Unless he believes 
in himself and considers his job as a worthwhile enter- 
prise, he cannot instill this thought and its resultant con- 
duct in others. He is both a salesman and a purchasing 
agent. He purchases human effort from his men at the 
same time that he is selling them on their jobs in the 
way that he is sold on his. No amount of high pressure 
sales talk as such, will accomplish this. His men will 
resent it as being forced upon them, and generally 
speaking, most men cannot be driven very far. They 
can, however, be led, encouraged and educated to better 
accomplishments by those to whom they look for these 
things. No foreman can demand the respect of his 
men; he can only earn it, and having once gained it 
must continue to merit it. 

And how then, does the foreman earn this respect ? 
The answer lies in no one thing, but in many: a high 
sense of justice in all his dealings with his men, a control 
of his own actions before attempting to control the 
actions of others, the ability to teach, to be patient, to 
place himself in the other man’s position and the com- 
pany’s as well, the knack of understanding human 
behavior, the courage to progress, the aptness to learn 
and willingness to share credit, all these,and more, 
coupled with the necessary technical understanding of 
his job go into the makeup of the most successful fore- 
man. When he instills through his own example, these 
same ideals into his personnel, then does the morale of 
his men reach high levels. Such a man does not have 
men working for him; he has them working with him. 

To work smoothly with other foremen and his supe- 


riors means cooperation. The best way to get it, is to~ 


give it. The man who always is willing to help the other 
fellow seldom will find difficulty in getting help when he 
needs it. Each foreman should understand something 
of the problems of the contacting departments he serves, 
or is served by, and should frequently consult with the 
supervisors of them. A clear picture of the problem as 
a whole and the willingness of each individual super- 
visor to do more than his bare share of the work involved 
will always mean a harmonious relationship between 
departments. Equally important is the willingness of a 
foreman to assume the full responsibility for the things 
that go wrong. 


In his contacts with his superiors, a foreman must be 
honest, loyal, and obedient. The superintendent should 
have among his foremen, the same morale that the fore- 
man should have among his men, and he can get it or 
lose it in the same ways. 

Most foremen have been promoted from the ranks of 
workmen. The old type who was foreman because he 
could out-work, out-drink, and out-fight anybody else 
should be extinct. When a new foreman is now selected, 
there is apparently no great doubt on the part of the 
company concerning the man’s technical knowledge nor 
his general good character and intelligence. The duty 
of the company then toward him becomes one of teach- 
ing him the rest of his job, just as it once taught him to 
be a good workman. This is more difficult because it is 
less tangible. Good example on the part of the manage- 
ment both in company policy and in personal conduct 
go a long way toward this. The foreman will be molded 
along a line of conduct which reflects the method by 
which the general affairs of the company are carried out. 
Insofar as his dealings with his men are concerned, a 
foreman has his company’s policy as his chief tool with 
which to work. The failure on the part of the company 
to provide this tool is as silly as hiring men and then 
failing to provide them with the means with which to 
work, Like any other tool, judgment is required in its 
use. This the company cannot give. 

Failure of the company to maintain the prestige of 
its foremen is fatal, and there should be a regular line 
of authority and responsibility following down the chan- 
nel from management to workmen. It is just as wrong 
for instructions or complaints to go over the head of a 
supervisor on the way down the line as it is on the way 
up. Instructions to foremen should be accompanied by 
the reason why in order that they may more intelligently 
carry out the general plan. 

Many articles have been written on how a foreman 
should treat his men, I have seen very little on how man- 
agement should treat its foremen. Perhaps this is be- 
cause I am not a manager in the accepted sense of the 
word, but I really believe that the foremen are the real 
managers of a plant, and that if management spent as 
much time and effort in the guidance of its foremen, 
as the foremen do with their men, that the aims of 
management would be more completely carried out, 
and that there would be more really good foremen. 
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Maxim MiniKes 


The answer to the question, “What Can a Foreman 
Do to Build High Morale in His Department ?” can 
be found in the answer to the question, “What makes a 
good foreman?” The qualities required and how to 
develop them and use them have been covered during 
the past few years in written form in articles and books 
on foreman training, and in the numerous courses off- 
ered to foremen through the cooperation of industry, 
foremen’s clubs and junior colleges throughout the 
country. It is assumed that foremen who are interested 
in building morale in their departments are familiar 
with these. 

As will be clear from the start, the first step in a pro- 
gram of this sort is up to the foreman himself. The 
serious-minded foreman wishes for better results in per- 
formance and better relationships between the workers, 
between the workers and himself and between the work- 
ers and the company, and in order to achieve his goal 
must be willing to work at it continually without letup 
one hundred per cent of the time. In other words, he 
must live it. 

Many times these things are started when his depart- 
ment is not under heavy pressure, and when his duties 
of running the department do not take up all of his 
time. As soon as the pressure is on again the morale 
question is either ignored or forgotten in favor of sup- 
posedly more important things, and the work done thus 
far on it is wasted. 

The thing is to have his goal continually in his mind 
at all times, so much so that it becomes a habit with 
him to think in terms of group morale in everything he 
does at his work. This need not detract from his duties 
or effectiveness. 

When a department or group of people are under 
heavy pressure the morale of the group is of the utmost 
importance and the wise foreman will find that properly 
laid groundwork will be a great asset during this time, 
if he will continue his building along the lines he has 
started. 

Following are some of the more important things he 
must consider in attaining his goal: 


Overcome fear on the part of the worker 


Fear of the unknown is the greatest enemy of progress 
and improvement. In changing methods, in changing 
layout, making new rules and setting new policies, the 
workers’ first consideration is how and what effect the 
change will have on themselves. If the change is not 
presented properly the foreman will run into all kinds 
of objections on the part of the workers, and the situa- 
tion may easily be made so difficult for him that the 
proposed improvement loses all of its value. This fear 


of change and its effect upon the workers is the result 
of past sad experiences. Even though a particular 
worker did not have these experiences himself, he is 
sure to know someone who did. Their minds have be- 
come conditioned to the idea that changes are bad, that 
the worker always suffers, and thus their reactions 
reflect their state of mind. 

When a change of any kind has to be made, the group 
affected should be prepared for it ahead of time. They 
should be told why it is being done and be shown the 
advantages. It should be made clear that no one will 
be penalized, and any adjustments that are necessary 
should be planned for in advance. Everybody affected 
should know how they stand and should not be allowed 
to feel insecure. This is purely the responsibility of the 
foreman, regardless of whether the change is his own 
idea, or whether it comes from another source. 


Establish Faith and Loyalty 


No progress is possible without faith on the part of 
the worker in the product and in the company. The 
building of such faith and loyalty is directly the respon- 
sibility of the foreman. Inasmuch as the foreman is the 
connecting link between the worker and the company, 
and the foreman is largely responsible for the worker’s 
attitude toward the company and its policies, the fore- 
man must build up the worker’s confidence and faith 
in him. This cannot be done overnight and is some- 
times a long and trying job. It can be accomplished 
mainly by the example of the foreman to the group and 
will be the result of the group’s experience with his 
dealings. Sincerity and absolute honesty in dealing with 
his people are the order, and proper adjustments of 
grievances, acceptance of workers’ ideas when possible, 
and giving credit where it is due are of the utmost 
necessity. 

Promotion of group spirit 

In every group large or small there are usually certain 
key people or persons to whom the rest of the group 
turn for opinions and advice. Unfortunately it some- 
times happens that these folks have not been sold on 
group solidarity, and the formation of groups within 
the group is the result. These key people if sold on the 
idea of morale building and group spirit can be im- 
mensely helpful to the foreman who is trying to weld a 
strong esprit de corps. Most people want to do the 
right thing and conditions should be arranged so that 
it is easier to do the right thing than wrong. Most rules 
in departments are not made for the majority but for 
the minority, and one will find that the very people 
whose actions caused the rules to be made are the ones 
who break them most often. If the main part of a 


‘group is made to see and realize that adherence to the 
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system as laid down by an organization is better for 
them in the end, somehow or other the minority ceases 
to be a factor. A solid group is not going to allow a few 
people to spoil a satisfactory set of working conditions. 

In promoting group spirit, the group’s pride should be 
built up on the records of their performance as a group, 
and the part they play in relation to the whole. Poor 
work and lack of cooperation by individuals should be 
treated as a reflection on the unit and handled accord- 
ingly, but all the while taking personal viewpoints into 
consideration. 

Healthy competition between departments and 
groups that does not become too serious is commend- 
able and helps build good will between departments 


and their foremen. This in turn welds the individual 
groups more strongly together. 

Management can play an important part in consult- 
ing with the foreman before contemplated changes are 
made and in cooperating with him on his suggestions. 
After all, if he is in his position as a foreman to get the 
best out of a group of people, he is bound to be closer 
to that group than the management and is able to 
interpret to management the needs and feelings of the 
workers. He is also in the best position to interpret to 
the workers his management’s needs and feelings. 

When all is said and done the morale of a group or 
department is merely a reflection of the leader’s or fore- 
man’s personality and the kind of job he is doing. 


Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 


June 
1 Union Regulation Enacted—Bill regulating union 
activities defeated by Pennsylvania State Senate 
May 26 (see May issue) reconsidered and enacted. 


4 Merit Rating Vetoed—New York Governor vetoes 
amendment to unemployment insurance law that 
would apply merit rating to company taxes for 
unemployment insurance. 


6 Court Curbs Unions—United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals denies union right to initiate charges in 
court against employer accused of violating the 
N.L.R.A., holding that this is. N.L.R.B. function. 


8 Michigan Labor Act Signed—Governor signs act 
passed by Michigan Legislature requiring five- 
day notice of intent to strike, intended to provide 
a period for mediation. Thirty days’ notice re- 
quired of strike affecting public utilities and hos- 
pitals. Act forbids coercion of employees to join 
unions and unlawful discrimination by employers 
against union members. 


10 Sick Benefits Widened—General Motors Corpora- 
| tion announces hospitalization and surgical bene- 
fit plan applying to 200,000 employees. 
| Collective Bargaining Dilemma—General Motors 
| Corporation declines to negotiate contract with 
| either faction of U.A.W. until the courts or the 
N.L.R.B. have ruled on legal ownership of the 
Corporation’s labor contract. 


14 Labor Trouble at World’s Fair—Criticisms of ac- 
| tions of labor unions in connection with World’s 
Fair construction multiply. Some foreign com- 
| missioners estimate erection costs at $10 million 
above expectations, largely because of unions, 
insistence that full crews of American workmen 


be paid for doing nothing while foreign technicians 
and artists performed the necessary work. 


15 CJI.0. Seeks Injunction Against A.F.L—The 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
(C.I.0.) starts suit for injunction against the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(A.F.L.) charging that latter had maintained a 
boycott against products manufactured by plants 
operating under C.I.O. agreements. 


20 Textile Differential Opposed—Northern cotton mill 
owners protest before Wage-Hour Administra- 
tion against wage differential between northern 
and southern mills. 


21 Labor Legislation in New Fersey—New Jersey 
Assembly passes bill providing 44-hour week and 
minimum wage of 40 cents an hour. Assembly 
also approves bill creating board of mediation to 
adjudicate labor disputes and bill creating labor 
relations commission to regulate collective bar- 
gaining. 

N.L.R.B. Broadens Policy—National Labor Rela- 
tions Board announces amendment of its rules to 
permit employers to petition the Board for an 
election to determine which of two or more rival 
labor organizations should be certified as repre- 
senting a majority of employees for collective 
bargaining where no labor union had petitioned 
the Board for such certification. — 


22 Labor Investigations Demanded — Representative 


Howard Smith of Virginia introduces in Congress 


two resolutions providing for sweeping investiga- 
tions of the National Labor Relations Act and- 


Fair Labor Standards Act and their adminis- 
tration. 
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Wages and the Cost of Living 


A GENERAL decline was the characteristic note mobile industry. The heavy equipment industry, on 
] 


revealed in manufacturing activity for M i 
‘ity for May, the other hand, showed a rise of 10.3% in th th’ 
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industry. drop of 13.6% was reported in the auto- 1938, but 16.7% fewer than in 1929. Total payroll diss 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS 


May, 1939 
Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
InDusTRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
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Fi on ; OLED 5 Sassi pis sotmi in) ojsoimisigra/a\eiale > wale. o's (oie. t kere 491 .493 18.18 18.66 37.0 37.8 39.9 39.9 
- Stren paar Soles AEROS SII Sania re .798 801 29.91 30.36 37.5 37.9 39.8 39.8 
a eee Rice ~toislgthe.cl«'sYolsieleis Ht a 665 661. 23.86 24.42 35.9 37.0 40.8 40.8 
Bose and knit goods SI ISP OCU SHPIODTCND GATe cA .547 . 548 19.15 20.52 35.0 37-4 40.0 40.0 
ACUTE SS SSRN ES DR a eee 835 5829 F.°97.30° }226.61i8| 32, 7-*) x32 1m 40.2 4 4002 
Leather tinaing and finishing. 2.30025 5-Si <2 > gous .630 .638 23.98 24.09 38.1 SES 40.3 40.4 
Lumber and miliworkenc skeet FO, oe, fe .676 .667 26.65 25.81 SIRS) 38.7 41.9 42.0 
Leo spt ge ey Ee ee ee ee .698 .699 28.40 2122 40.7 38.9 38.4 40.4 
Paintiatadi varnish oe cee ois te ero «lone bank a .714 aA 29.35 28.81 41.1 40.5 40.6 40.6 
Wanerandpul pre ak seo ess eres cr es ke .640 .636 25.74 25.69 40.2 40.4 41.2 41.3 
Paper products...... hss hoes a chalapiete Sorte. ae eis eee ers epost .608 .605 23.90 24.02 39.3 39.7 40.6 40.6 
Printing—book and job:.........0..0scsceeeeeeeee ees 8264} 817} 31.85+ | °-31.46-|' 38.6 |- 38.5 712940.0 “jx: 40.0 
Printing—news and magazine..........-0eceeeeeeeeee .969 .966 35.85 35.97 37.0 Sie 39.7 39.7 
Rubber....-.. Pe Bo tae oar Ne to can chctinis oan aid ONES .853 854 28.85 29.67 33.8 34.7 38.2 38.2 
doeixebber tiresand tubes: 2. .3305 015 «0. go ec eso dees 1.004 1.010 32.79 33.68 S2a7 33-3 37.1 37.1 
age uber amber Products ye 00's Soy on oles Foe ig eels .679 680 23.94 24.78 35.2 36.4 39.5 39.5 
Pie bese areisleiscaieis Amis wehale’s Dat opie bisvatere ole O vleainee ewe 528 520 17.73 18.13 33.6 34.8 40.2 40.2 
Wooler. oa: 3s oat os STA e ela, 64, 5ietove bints isles Sate ah ols .594 .597 19.90 20.42 33.5 34.2 40.0 40.1 
Foundries and machine shops.........-.+0..00eeeeee0s .736 735° | 22-92 | 27.44 37.9 37.3 40.2 40.2 
t Foundries Rite eee Lae old cikepabatie eaerals Bie e oe waren .746 . 746 25.97 25.94 34.8 34.8 40.1 40.2 
2. Machines and machine tools .750 745 30.95 29.55 41.3 BOUT 40.9 40.8 
Sapllcavy eguipimien Cs wacwts sfc. facies is <fo olsi sansa gatas .779 .797 29.72 29.86 38.2 B/E) 40.1 40.1 
4, Hardware and small parts..............0.eeee0e- 665 662 25.19 24.69 37.9 3/23 40.3 40.3 
S aOther products was osskwses. crete + Asie Soa wales 735 729 27.14 26.83 36.9 36.8 39.7 Se // 
SRINDUSTRIES. JA ae doen chee: kee ae. e Beted $.720 $.717 | $26.19 | $26.27 36.5 36.8 40.2 40.3 
(Ge menttete toes. oho gis rosea diet ee oles ole A ESS ERS Gta $.690 $.692 | $26.16 | $26.50 37.9 38.3 39.5 39.4 
Petroleummre fining £25 tsr.-3 «ars ie.ss cect cteteronaieleele av akei tevete .972 984 35.28 35.40 36.3 36.0 36.0 36.0 
ZIpINDUSTRIES opts aie sis on sie Soren hae See oar ies $723, 0 le$a720 $26.30 | $26.39 36.5 36.8 40.2 40.2 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as reduced or free 
j ms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial establishments in many 


house rents or other special services rendered by the company to employees. Various for’ ‘ c 
localities, but the part which they play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and THz CONFERENCE Boarp. 


2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 
$Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THE CoNFERENCE Boarp. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, MAY, 1939 


Indexes, 1923=100 Percentage Changes 


Relative “Aj 
lem Raper TAnCS April, 1939 May, 1938 
pi Rit de” il, 1939 May, 1938 to to 
Family Budget May, 1939 April, eh May, 1939 May, 1939 
Rood cet nic cs chee een fs 33 78.1 78.2 80.8 0.1 -3.3 
Housing gayest. ono niee sae. icane ae es 20 86.2 86.2 87.0 0 mee 
Glothingas-e- eek ec tyals cele. 12 TxA (po? 74.5 -0.1 -3. oe 
Men’s clothing........-....0.- 78.4 78.5 80.5 Br = x 
Women’s clothing.............. 65.8 66.0 68.5 E Hey : 
Muelvandilights-c:occsaccscwie er ses 5 84.0 85.2 83.7 -1.4 +0. 
Coal ec: cet earencBaks 0/55 82.9 84.7 82.4 2.1 tr 
Gas and electricity............. 86.2 86.2 86.4 0 -0. 
Sundries @st.cnt- cteces elon 30 96.6 96.7 97.6 0.1 -1.0 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF ALLITEMS... 100 84.8 85.0 86.5 0.2 2.0 
PURCHASING VALUE OF DOLLAR...... 117.9 117.6 115.6 +0.3 +2.0 
mh Nena Ss ae | Pa Da al ee ce el Esai em endl PMR aR a, Ni er 


1Based on food price indexes of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, May 16, 1939, April 18, 1939 and May 17, 1938. 


INDEXES OF EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS 
May, 1939 
1923 = 100 


Average Earnings 


Total 
Weekly Employment Man Hours Payrolls 
InDusTRY Hourly, Actual Worked 
May | April May | April 
Agricultural implement................ 143.9 | 145.3 113.2 | 120.7 
Automobile: fol ok «de Roses c+ Fos,» 151.3 | 150.2 91.2 | 105.0 
Bootiand shoe. an. 2s tek eat 105.9 | 104.2 66.8 | 82.8 
Chemical sate mt nine «ot dee esas 148.6 | 148.2 120.0 | 118.3 
Cotton—Northiie..scadvn dic dosn 110.3 | 110.8 34.1 36.0 
Electrical manufacturing............... 140.5 | 141.0 91.6 | 92.4 
Parniture*toaceen sited: tao koe een 128.6 | 127.9 76.1 79.4 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 143.2 | 143.5 121.4) 134.0 
Trontand steels oscee was ones 140.1 | 139.1 TAD: ET I.0 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 129.6 | 131.3 77.0 | 82.8 
Lumber and millwork................. 142.9 | 141.0 71.7 | 66.3 
Meatiracking es eins e0es sagem etes 147.6 | 147.8 110.6 | 104.7 
Paintiand varnish... «5. saeutes.oe Soe Oh USS PAS a feat 139 Jel 13723 
Papemand pulpit .257. saan. ae eee 127.0 | 126.2 106.1 | 105.9 
Paper products..... panoCo: Mase Accs 3 P3335 1132 37 140.7 | 142.4 
Printing—book and job................ 126.5 | 125.1 102.3 | 100.9 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 139.8 | 139.4 134.8 | 136.2 
PL cre ee ge ee are Rr 136.3 | 136.4 EES SRO) 
SU Pere ae aie acl oniiapsidlos c.b soo ame 106.5 | 104.8 67.1 69.4 
Wig Lg Bcc, ici sx anxcc93% 117.6 | 118.2 61.6 | 61.9 
Foundries and machine shops........... 128.4 | 128.3 1) Dial es OE, 
Lis Foundries es we the soe aah. 126.4 | 126.4 53.0 s)5552-9 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 136.6 | 135.7 101.9 | 95.3 
3. Heavy equipment................ 116.3 } 119.0 5009) ad a3 
4, Hardware and small parts......... 129.9 | 129.3 99.0 | 96.5 
Som Othersproducts ys eiaisoteiete cicctnrers 131.3 | 130.2 SON Cos 
QS ANDUSTRIES 7 tonairoute sreeten lo aens TSSEIM 1325 ; : 85.0 ‘ ‘ 82.8 | 83.9 
——— LL 


apne act Mg Peete is Sate are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, cement, petroleum 


41Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Taz CONFERENCE BOARD. 
‘Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 
*Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THz CONFERENCE BOARD. 
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bursements were 1.3% lower than in April, 22.7% 


> “4 


higher than in May, 1938, but 23.6% lower than in 1929, 


Hourly Earnings 


Average hourly earnings increased slightly from 71.7 
cents in April, to 72.0 cents in May, or 0.4%. This 
marked a continuation of the upward trend in hourly 
wages which began in January. They were 0.3% higher 
than in May, 1938, and 22.0% higher than in 1929 
when they averaged 59.0 cents. 


’ 


Average Work Week 


The average work week was 36.5 hours in May, a 
decline of 0.8% from the April figure of 36.8 hours. It 


was 12.3% higher than in May, 1938, but 24.4% lower 
than in 1929, when the average work week was 48.3 
hours. Declines were found in 12 industries. The largest 
was in the boot and shoe industry, 13.2%, while the 
decline in the hosiery and knit goods industry amounted 
to 6.4%, and in the automobile industry to 4.4%. In 
meat packing, on the other hand, there was an increase 
of 4.6% in the month’s interval. 


Weekly Earnings 


Average weekly earnings, because of the reduction in 
the hours of work, declined from $26.27 in April to 
$26.19 in May, or 0.3%. In 14 industries there were 

(Continued on page 100) 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS 
May, 1939 


Att MALe FEMALE 


Average Earnings 


Average Earnings 


Average Hours Average Hours 


I Pete Wicek sper a ern eck eper 
gniery| Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
April il | May May | April 
Agricultural implement................ : ; .01 |$30.28 : 4 | $.612 34.4] 34.6 
Automobile!........... EGR See 71 .959 91 ‘ ; .703 SL 4sia3 145 
Bootwuat shoes yee lS he sesene ; 422 31.0} 36.8 
Phemicele ss oe ee ee soe ck oy oe : 536 38.2} 38.5 
RSG OTD tects aac cacrotamsorn } 422 35 6sleeS5nS 
Electrical manufacturing............... ; 564 S6e 1 oles Om/, 
Pearpiture seo d ee ee See ke : 504 30.6 | 33.4 
Hosiery and knit goods................ : 433 34.0 | 36.0 
Tromand stesl?> 325 Set os. Ss Seen @8 ; ie: in abe 
Leather tanning and finishing ; 469 S6n7 |S Tat 
Lumber and millwork......... : a Sat 33 
Meat packing ctf access cut Seles pen 3 542 38.9 | 37.4 
Paiste ain) WALSH 05 css ss ais se es 40.6} .525 38.7} 38.9 
apemand pulpsieers . oy s)os ence es Ss 40.5} .429 SEPA She 
Paper products.......-...++-0+00--++ 40.5} .452 SWI SY! 
Printing—book and job................ 39.4} 531 Syl BS 72 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 37.6 | ~586 33.9 | 34.9 
Robberscm.)> Mutasees «hash ais: 34.7 | .568 33.1] 34.6 
1. Rubber tires and tubes........... SSa/ aS L6 30.0 | 30.7 
2. Other rubber products............ 36.6 | .519 34.2 | 36.0 
Gira s Sos ease eee ee 34.9 393 32.4} 34.7 
WOOL cS, omic ects orenhs c bias Os ats 34.9 504 S22 052-3225 
Foundries and-machine shops........... 37.4 | .479 35.1 | 35.9 
PeeRoundrics Se. ee late estes es 34.8 | .562 2m | also 
2. Machines and machine tools....... oe BSL ST AE=36.8 
3. Heavy equipment................ : tase ae or 
4. Hardware and small parts......... : ‘ : 37.4 | 457 ie 1 | 2°36.9 
SF erOther Products. 2c woes suse coisas 5 5 28.88 . 37.0 485 Bish ee als 
2 SANDUSTRIES fic df dn > oie «Se sovase ss $.764 | $.762 |$28.09 |$28.06 | 36.9 | 37.0 | $.475 | $.474 |$16.18 |$16.82 | 34.0} 35.5 
Cementtz scete Saecespies Seniesa $.690 | $.692 |$26.16 |$26.50 | 37.9} 38.3] .... ee eee 
merecae POA INTE saeetnatierasisrtaorad sion o 5972 Nee 9843522 8a a8 55408 |r SO) Se OL Olly San AS be. Se 
27 INDUSTRIES Hu cara © on 5 aTS sige va bes $.767 | $.765 |$28.19 1$28.16 | 36.91 37.0! .... AN Peep as 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Taz CONFERENCE Boarp. 
2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 
%Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THz CONFERENCE Boarb. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMISKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS 
May, 1939 


UNSKILLED SKILLED AND SEMISKILLED 
(ib se eee 


Average Earnings Average Hours Average Earnings Average Hours 
per Week per | per Week per 
InpusTRY Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
April il | May | April | May | April | May | April 
i i 24.15 1$24.80 5 | $.824 | $.831 |$30.82 1$31.02 | 37.4 | 37.3 
Aaricnleaea implement....-+-+++-+0+-:1 9.007 | 8-$61 Pos '06 [29.27 | 3531 370 | .976| 968 | a211 | gag0| 32.8 [aaa 
Boot and shoe..........ssssceceeeeees 14.73 | 15.88 ; 2) .597| .596 | 19.58 | 22.29] 32.8} 37.4 
Ghemical fo. hee se 4, ao cake me 26.70 | 26.60 . ‘6.| .816-|. .816 | 32.13 | 31.71,|. 39:4 |38.9 
Cotton—North...........ececeeeeeeee : 20.21 | 19.59 : ; 554] .557 | 20.86 | 21.86 | 37.7 | 39.3 
Electrical manufacturing.............-- é ; 25.70 | 25.69 ; .873 | .876 | 32.91 | 33.46 | 37.7 | 38.2 
Fornieurel atcvesckie eae Se : : 18.54 | 19.36 .709 | .708 | 25.95 | 26.41} 36.6 | 37.3 
Hosiery and knit goods................ : ; 17.22 | 17.58 : : .712| - .706 |-25.91 | 28.14 | 93674 | 939°9 
Iron and steel®........... PAE a NisCrS : : 21.95 | 20.57 , 869 | .864 | 28.16 | 27.65 | 32.4] 32.0 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... : : 20.98 | 21.09 4 .680 | .693 | 26.00 | 26.12 | 38 - Ae 
Lumber and millwork................- : : 19.33 | 19.02 : ; .748 .740 | 29.34 | 28.27 | 39. 38. 
Meatpacking cnn coe eo eres ee : : 25.99 | 24.66 : ; LIE es Llosa 130136 )S0 7 arson 
Paintsandivarnishs.o2c...0 n-ne tere : ‘ 25.85 | 24.84 : : .776 TS Vro2els | ol.e5 41.4 41.1 
Papersand pulp ecsonc sone ccceee's cee i : 20.87 | 20.52 : : 696 | .695 | 28.41 | 28.47] 40.8} 40.9 
Papen progucts wer tins ccccrnics oan ce 3 ‘ 20.91 | 21.21 ‘ ; Bil .728 | 29.27 | 29.47 40.0 40.5 
Printing—book and job................ : ; 22.104 22.15 1.019 | 1.014 | 40.20 | 39.31 | 39.4] 38.8 
Printing—news and magazine.......... : 2 22.02 | 22.26 é 8 |. 1.104 | 1.103 | 41.77 | 41.85 | 37.8] 38.0 
rab ere tee eetioresc pero sor oeucisicionsiancocovoreioe : : 25.12 | 24.93 s 5 958 .963 | 32.41 | 33.33 | 33.8 | 34.6 
1, Rubber tires and tubes........... ; ; 27.35 | 27.90 , ; 1.047 | 1.054 | 34.52 | 35.46 | 33.0] 33.6 
2. Other rubber products............ ? ; 22.62 | 21.63 : A .799 | .803 | 28.36 | 29.29 | 35.5] 36.5 
OLIN asters ins Oa Ask sor tio coieks Cae ; 5 17.70 | 18.27 : : .704 .708 | 24.71 | 24.66 3551 34.9 
Foundries and machine shops........... : : 22.78 | 23.03 . / .778 | ~.778 | 29.90 | 29.27 | 38.4] 37.6 
Ue Foundries:t0 ao rae ee 5 : Dlaise|a2ieok 2 34. .802 | .801 | 27.77 | 27.96 | 34.6] 34.9 
2. Machines and machine tools....... : ; 22281 | 22482 , : are .766 | 32.16 | 30.47 | 41.6 | 39.8 
3. Heavy equipment................ : é 22.13 | 23.47 : ; 805 .823 | 30.94 | 30.99 | 38.5] 37.7 
4, Hardware and small parts......... i : 21.18 | 20.99 : ; .705 .700 | 27.09 | 26.37 | 38.4] 37.7 
5s2Other products. 6 losces aes eee : : 24.76 |-25.15 | 36.5 : -790 | -<786 | 29:72-| 29.1737 26R eS 7 a1 
De INDUSTRIES! <= ootiee Sale See pais Sette ; $.590 |$22.17 |$22.10 | 37.7] 37.6 | $.806 | $.804 |$29.57 |$29.57 | 36.8 | 36.9 
Cementest ee tue not oe ek $.577 1$20.66 |$21.07 | 35.7} 36.5 | $.713 | $.716 |$27.35 |$27.70 | 38.4 | 38.7 
Petroleum refining.............0..0005 : .703 | 24.96 | 25.10 | 35.5 : 1.020 | 1.033 | 37.13 | 37.19 | 36.4] 36.0 
DO INDUSTRIES! oh coc cka ok elas Fok co $.592 | $.591 1$22.19 1$22.12 | 37.7 | 37.6 | $.809 | $.807 |$29.68 1$29.69 | 36.8 | 36.9 
1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and THz CONFERENCE BOARD. 
%Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 
*Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THE CONFERENCE BOARD. 
‘Silk industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled labor groups are not available for this industry. 
Wages and the Cost of Living (Continued from page 99) 
decreases, the larger of which were in the boot and food, -clothing, coal and sundries. In the previous 
shoe industry, 11.9%, hosiery and knit goods industry, month’s interval, from March to April, it had risen 


6.7%, and the automobile industry, 3.9%. In the 25 in- 0.1%. Living costs in May were 2.0% lower than in 
dustries combined, they were 12.7% higher than a year May, 1938, and 15.3% lower than in 1929, but 18.3% 
ago, but 8.3% lower than in 1929. Real weekly earnings, higher than at the low point which was reached in 1933. 
that is, actual weekly earnings adjusted for changes in 
the cost of living, were 0.1% lower than in April, 15.0% 
higher than in May, 1938, and 8.2% above 1929. 


The Conference Board Management Record is Pub- 
lished Monthly for the Information of Associates of the 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp 
247 Park Avenue, New York City 


Cost of Living 


The cost of living of wage earners declined slightly, 
0.2%, from April to May, with decreases in the cost of 


